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The current conflict between faculty and administration will continue to grow and 
must receive attention from the junior college. Some conflict is natural and neither 
could nor should be eliminated. Increased faculty involvement in institutional 
governance will keep undesirable conflict at a minimum and will encourage constructive 
debate. The usual way for faculty to participate in college governance is through a 
faculty senate, with established channels of policy formation and implementation. 
Without such an organization, the college can expect increasing pressure from 
external faculty organizations whose interests may or may not fit the goals and 
philosophy of the institution. (HH) 
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FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN JUNIOR COLLEGE GOVERNANCE 



Faculty participation in institutional, gov- 
ernance is one of the most controversial issues 
facing the contemporary community junior 
college. According to the American Association 
of Higher Education Task Force on Faculty 
Representation and Academic .Negotiations, 
the future pattern of governance in institutions 
of higher education depends on the manner in 
which administrators deal with faculty aspira- 
tions (ED 018 218) . 

One author, finding it inconceivable that 
faculty members should not have a part in the 
governance of the institution, proclaims that 
the college should (1) define the roles of its 
governing board, administration, and faculty; 
(2) delegate decisions concerning educational 
policy to the faculty; and (3) open channels of 
communication through which the faculty can 
express opinions on matters other than educa- 
tional policy. Only then will an institution re- 
flect high morale and solid academic achieve- 
ment (ED 014 268) . 

This issue of Junior College Research Review 
examines several possible resolutions of the 
controversy and conflict over faculty participa- 
tion in junior college governance. Documents 
herein reviewed were selected from materials 
received and processed at the ERIC Clearing- 
house for Junior College Information. All of 
the reviewed materials have been announced 
and abstracted in the official ERIC publication, 
Research in Education. 

Review 

Democratic operation, according to one 
writer, is justifiable on purely pragmatic bases, 
since it harnesses the maximum amount of 
^ talent and wisdom, reduces frustration, dissen- 
\1 sion, and discord, maximizes identification, and 
creates an atmosphere conducive to effective 
instruction. Since the degree of operational de- 
mocracy in a junior college depends on the 



kind of organizational structure that is estab- 
lished, the adoption of democratic mechanics 
at the inception of the college limits the possi- 
bilities for undemocratic behavior by either 
autocratic administrators or tyrannical faculty 
cliques. The ideal democratic system, he feels, 
is a committee system, where both faculty and 
administration share all the decision-making 
processes of the institution (ED 012 172) . 

The AAHE Task Force also recommends a 
system of “shared authority” between faculty 
and administration involving a wide variety of 
issues. The use of neutral third parties, the ap- 
plication of sanctions, and information-sharing 
and appeals to reason are three approaches to 
faculty-administration decision-making, with 
the greatest reliance placed on the latter. The 
faculty can be represented by an internal or- 
ganization such as the academic senate,, an 
external organization such as the American 
Association of University Professors, or a bar- 
gaining agency such as the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. The concept of “shared 
authority” is best implemented by an internal 
organization. External organizations can co- 
exist with and complement internal organiza- 
tions, offering information and technical 
services, and support of sanctions if necessary, 
but bargaining agencies usually will not de- 
velop unless the administration fails to support 
an effective internal organization. The most ef- 
fective internal organization, according to the 
Task Force, is an academic senate that includes 
faculty and administrators, with the faculty in 
a clear majority (ED 018 218) . 

The president of the California Junior Col- 
lege Faculty Association reflects a similar view- 
point. He writes, “ . . to eliminate the divisive 
effect of internal conflict, the faculty must be 
represented by a single body [e.g., an academic 
senate] that is open to the ideas of all repre- 
sentative faculty groups.” He further asserts 



that the external professional education groups 
will continue to play an important role in the 
relationships between faculty as a particular 
group and faculties in general at the state and 
national level. His answer to the question of 
who should speak for junior college professors 
is twofold: ( 1 ) the academic senate at the cam- 
pus level; and (2) the professional educational 
organization at the state and national level 
I (ED 017 250). 

The 1967 Arizona Junior College Adminis- 
I trative Conference, dealing with the problems 
of governance, concluded that the governing 
board, the administration, the faculty, and the 
students must be involved in this process. The 
Association underscored the need to cultivate 
mutual respect between faculty and adminis- 
tration. Power, according to the Association, is 
now a faculty tool rather than solely a tool of 
the board and administration (ED 019 930) . 

In 1967 the AAJC noted that the junior col- 
lege, evolving out of a publicly controlled sec- 
ondary school system, does not have the 
traditional basis for faculty participation in 
governance that the university has, and that 
the tremendous expansion by the junior college 
i hinders involvement of the faculty in the de- 
cision-making process. Even with this knowl- 
edge, however, the AAJC sees as illogical the 
governance of the junior college as if it were 
an elementary or secondary school. Members 
of the junior college faculty are professional 
people, the report states, and as such will ex- 
pect to be treated as professionals. The degree 
j to which members of the faculty are treated as 
j “mere employees” will determine how militant 
| and how organized they become (ED 012 177) . 

Some conflict apparently is unavoidable. Ep- 
ler, studying the nature of conflict as it applies 
to junior college governance, listed the follow- 
ing as causes of administrative-faculty conflict: 
stereotyping, differing goals, differing role ex- 
pectations, lack of data, separate perspectives, 
inadequate communication, and poor admrnis- 
[ tration. His conclusion is that there are two 
types of conflict: natural and aggravated. That 
a faculty often has different goals from the 
administration is natural, but poor administra- 
tive practices, ambiguous goals, lack of data, 
and insufficient faculty communication only 



serve to aggravate conflict. Thus, while natural 
conflict will continue to exist, adept adminis- 
trators and fair-minded faculty members can 
reduce aggravated conflict (ED 014 951). 

The most frequently mentioned “solution 
to the natural conflict between administrators 
and faculty members is the involvement of the 
faculty senate in institutional policy-making 
(ED 018 218, ED 019 930, ED Oil 449, ED 013 
640, ED 017 250). The California Junior Col- 
lege Association’s Committee of Institutional 
Research has identified the need to define the 
role of the academic senate as a critical need 
(ED 011 449). Accordingly, the committee 
maintains that any definition of the academic 
senate should include the following: 

1. Determination of the role of the academic 
senate at the policy-making level. 

2. Defining the relationship of the academic 
senate to the administrative staff and 
board of trustees. 

3. Evaluation of the capabilities of the teach- 
ing faculty to devote sufficient time to 
participation in administrative function- 
ing. 

4. Defining the relationship between aca- 
demic freedom and the functions of an 
academic senate. 

5. Determination of the role of the academic 
senate in a district having multiple col- 
leges. 

6. Developing guidelines for cooperation be- 
tween the instructional and administra- 
tive staffs through the effective function- 
ing of the academic senate. 

7. Investigation of who speaks for the faculty. 

In 1967, San Joaquin Delta College con- 
ducted a survey of 78 California junior colleges 
in an attempt to assess how their faculty sen- 
ates were involved in institutional governance. 
An 84 percent response from either the presi- 
dent or vice-president of these institutions re- 
vealed that (1) each responding institution 
had a faculty senate, and approximately half 
of these made recommendations on all campus 
matters; (2) most of the senate recommenda- 
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tions were in the areas affecting their personal 
lives and working conditions, and secondarily 
in the areas of instructional improvement, aca- 
demic freedom, and controversial policy issues; 
and (3) nearly half of the presidents felt that 
the role of the academic senate should be 
policy -advisement and recommendation in 
areas where the faculty had the capabilities to 
serve effectively (ED 013 640). 

Summary 

The conflict that currently exists between 
faculty members and administrators is an im- 
portant dynamic that must be attended to by 
the contemporary community junior college. 
As one writer has suggested, some conflict is 
natural and, thus, could not and should not be 
eliminated. It is clear, however, that increased 
faculty involvement in institutional governance 



is necessary to keep unnatural conflict at a 
minimum, and to encourage constructive reso- 
lution of natural conflict. 

The most commonly suggested method for 
including faculty in the governance of their 
institutions is the creation of a faculty senate 
wherein faculty members have a recognized 
means of participation in policy-formation and 
policy-implementation. In the absence of such 
an organization, the junior college can expect 
increasing pressure from external faculty or- 
ganizations whose interests may or may not be 
consistent with the goals and philosophy of the 
institution. 

Michael R. Capper 

and 

Dale Gaddy 
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